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1997: Off to a Strong Start 


us far, 1997 has been a very exciting year for 
Witness for Peace. In these first few months, as we 
have worked to prepare our People and the Profit 
Margin Campaign, we have also engaged in some cut- 
ting-edge work in Nicaragua, in California,in the 
halls of Congress,and around the nation. Let metell 
you about some of our achievements and our plans. 


In Nicaragua,thanks in part to the work of WFP vol- 
unteers and activists, during the first 3 months of 
1997,the first labor union in the Nicaraguan Free 
Trade Zone has been recognized by the government, 
engaged in collective bargaining and has won a con - 
tract. Our permanent presence in Nicaragua,and our 
effective rapid response to the workers needs proved 
invaluableto the Nicaraguan workers. The 
Nicaraguan Labor M inistry cited the publicity gener- 
ated by the WFP Fall Speakers tour and subsequent 
phone calls, letters and faxes by WFP activists nation- 
wide asa reason for recognition. The union cited 
Witness for Peace's rapid effective response & con- 
stant pressure from the US as a major reason for the 
contract victory. 


This young union has benefitted greatly from the 
work of WFP— your work. And as the union effort 
expands to other factories in the Free Trade Zone, 
WFP Long Tem Volunteers and stateside activists 
remain engaged and involved. We cannot over-empha - 
size the importance of this breakthrough. Union repre 
sentation in the Free Trade Zoneis an important 
chink in the armor of unregulated, exploitative free 
trade. It isno less than a victory for the movement 
for global economic justice. 


But, the work of WFP isnot exclusive to Nicaraguan 
unionists. In 1996 and 1997, we have taken the WFP 
model of careful documentation and analysis, coupled 
with stateside grassroots action, and applied it to cor- 
porate responsibility. Our analysis and action will 
continuein 1997 and 1998 on issues affecting the 
poor majorities throughout C entral America and the 
Caribbean. 


Around the US,WFP activists took to the streets last 
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Nicaraguan Maquila Workers Victorious in Union Struggle 


N icaraguan maquila workers have scored a major 
victory. For the first time since Nicaragua estab- 
lished a free trade zonein 1991, maquila workers 
have formed a union and successfully negotiated a 
collective bargaining agreement. The workers 
assemble clothing for salein US storesin the 
Taiwanese-owned Fortex maquila. They overcame 
enormous obstacles in their struggle to organize 
themselves and stand up for their rights. What once 
seemed nearly impossible is now a reality. “After so 
much struggle, we finally got what we were after. It’s 
a great success, a victory,” said Xiomara Valerio, 
General Secretary of the union. 


Workers in Fortex began their efforts to form a 
union three years ago, as aresponse to the injustices 
and exploitation they saw on a daily basis in their 
workplace. In a factory with frequent verbal abuse 
from supervisors, forced overtime, and wages some- 
times as low as 95 cents a day, workers realized their 
only hope was to organize a union and stand up to 
management. 


FACT: 


Women hold all of the union's 
leadership positions, and most 
of its approximately 500 
members are also women. 


However, there were great risks involved in deciding 
to form aunion. In the Free Trade Zone, workers 
who are discovered trying to organize are often 
fired. And in acountry with a combined unemploy- 
ment and underemployment rate of 55%, people 
with jobs arereluctant to jeopardize them. Thisis 
especially true for workers in the Free Trade Zone, 
many of whom are single mothers and thesole 
providers for their families. Because of these chal- 
lenges,ssome workers began to organize themselves 
in secret,looking forward to the day they would 
have enough support to file the official papers and 
request government recognition asa union. 


That day finally came on August 16, 1996, as 55 
workers held an assembly and elected the leadership 
of theunion. The ten chosen leaders, all of them 
women, courageously came forward and agreed to 
sign their names to the papers that would be pre 
sented to the Ministry of Labor. WFP staff and 
Long Term Team members were thereto witness the 
event. One of the workers, Aristea Salmerén recalls 
her decision to step forward and accept a position as 
aunion leader. “I started going around asking peo- 
ple‘Do you want a union here?’ They asked me‘Do 
you have the courage for that?’ | said to them, 'If 
you support me, | have the courage.” 


With their papers completethe union was ready to 
request official recognition from the Ministry of 
Labor. Pedro Ortega, alabor organizer and advisor 
for the Fortex Union, filed the papersin August of 
1996. The Ministry, however, engaged in delaying 
tactics to avoid recognizing the union. In October, 
Ortega and four workers from the Free Trade Zone 
traveled to the US on aWFP Speakers T our to raise 
awareness about maquila issues. According to 
Ortega, when officials in the Nicaraguan govern- 
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ment discovered that he made this trip they realized 
how much international support the union could 
count on. Soon after Ortega’s return, an inspector 
from the M inistry arranged a meeting with him and 
told him the rights of workers to organize in F ortex 
would be guaranteed. 


Though this concession helped the organizers by 
protecting their jobs, the M inistry still refused to 
grant them the official recognition they were seek- 
ing. In December, frustrated with the Ministry's 
refusal to cooperate, the workers called on WFP to 
organize a fax campaign to support them in their 
efforts. Hundreds of faxes from concerned US citi- 
zens arrived at the Ministry of Labor office. Soon 
after that, recognition was granted. 


While this was an imp ortant step, an even bigger 
challenge renained. The union had to persuade the 
management of Fortex to engage in the collective 
bargaining process and sign acontract. Up to this 
point, the management had been unaware of the 
existence of theunion. On January 9th,the 
Ministry of Labor notified Fortex management that 
collective bargaining would begin, and the workers 
presented management with a list of negotiating 
points. By doing so, the workers exposed themselves 
to an even bigger risk than what they had faced 
before. Three of the ten union leaders felt so intimi- 
dated that they could not go on, and they resigned 
from their positions for fear of being fired. 


M eanwhile,the leaders had collected the signatures 
of 200 more workers who said they supported the 
contract. Xiomara Valerio recalls the day the work- 
ers confronted management, “We were all really ner- 
vous. Our fear was that at any point they might fire 
the 200 workers who supported the contract.” Their 
own jobs, of course, werein even greater danger. 


Theworkers' requests were modest: that Fortex 
management comply with local labor laws and 
occupational health and safety standards; that a 


Workers in a Free Trade Zone factory, Managua, Nicaragua 


grievance procedure be established; that the workers 
have a dining area so they can sit down with a roof 
over their heads during their lunch break; that 
employees who work overtime receive a 60 cent din- 
ner allowance; and that management recognize the 
union as the representative organization of the 
workers. Management agreed to all of the negotiat- 
ing points with one major exception. They refused 
to recognize the union as the representative organi- 
zation of the workers. They requested that the 
union changeits name to a “workers’ commission.” 


“International solidarity played a 
determining role... I'd like to thank all 
of those people, because without their 

valuable support we wouldn't have 
accomplished anything” 


- Pedro 0 rtega,union organizer 


By refusing to agree to this one point, the manage. 
ment in effect refused to all of them. Asaworkers 
commission,the employees would have no legal 
recourse in the event that management were to 
renegeon the contract. If the workers had conced- 
ed on this point, they would have granted the man- 
agement complete impunity to not follow through 
with their agreement. “If wesign as a commission,” 
said Pedro Ortega at the time, “the union will disap- 
pear.” 


The union leaders were not about to fall for man- 
agement's ploy. They knew from past experience 
that a commission lacked the legal backing a union 
would have. Theunion leaders resolved to continue 


enbeiesin 
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Update From Pacux: Chixoy Dam Resettlement Agreements Still Unfulfilled 


Guatemala 


children of massacre survivors, Pacux, Guatemala 


n April 1996, Witness for Peace (WFP) released A 

People Dammed, an in-depth report on the World 
Bank-funded Chixoy H ydroelectric Project and its 
effects on the M aya Achi community of Rio Negro. 
The dam’s construction led to the displacement of 
more than 1,500 villagers. In addition, Guatemalan 
security forces carried out several massacres of 
indigenous villagers in Rio Negro in 1980 and 1982, 
killing over 350 people,mostly women and chil- 
dren. The villagers had opposed the Bank’s resettle 
ment plan. 


WFP called on the World Bank to investigate why 
the community's need for resettlement and com- 
pensation had never been properly addressed. In 
response,the Bank sent a mission to Guatemala in 
July 1996, to do an on-site investigation, and their 
subsequent report confirmed WFP’s contention that 
residents of Rio Negro, now resettled in Pacux, had 
never been justly compensated for the loss of their 
homes and land. 


Throughout the past six months,the World Bank 
has made a concerted effort to help the Guatemalan 
government resolve the resettlement issue. 
However, because INDE — Guatemala’s national 
electric company — is bankrupt and inefficient, a 
quick solution is still not in sight, and the impor- 
tance of the World Bank’s role has not ended. 


The Pacux land commission has been unsuccessfully 
petitioning INDE for land compensation for more 
than adecade. The most significant agreement still 
outstanding is that of the purchase of 330 acres of 
land for the 107 families in Pacux. The lack of fer- 
tile land, as well as the stagnant economy in the area 
where they were forced to resettle,have left the 
community with no escape fr om the suffering of 


poverty. 


Since the Bank's visit,the Catholic Church has acted 
as the official mediator between the Pacux land 
commission and INDE. With technical assistance 
from the Church, theland commission compiled a 
list of suitable farms which they presented to INDE 
in November 1996. After considerable pressure 
from the Bank, IN DE agreed to begin the necessary 


negotiations for purchasing the community’s first- 
choice farm. 


However, it is unclear to everyone how INDE will 
manage to buy the farm. The company has ben 
substantially downsized in both financial and 
human resources throughout the past year. The 
Bank told WFP last J uly that they had serious 
doubts about INDE’s capacity to comply with the 
promises without direct help from the Guatemalan 
government. As the first step to privatization this 
year, INDE will soon be divided into three separate 
institutions. If this happens before the land is pur- 
chased, the Church estimates that it would take the 
community until the of 1997 simply to figure out 
with whom they should continue negotiating! 


Meanwhile, the World Bank continues to look for 
creative solutions. One possible option is to have 
FONAPAZ,the National Peace Fund, buy the farm. 
But, regardless of the purchasing party, beit INDE 
alone or with the help of FONAPAZ, the next steps 
for resolution — getting the approval for funding, 
and measuring and titling the land — involve navi- 
gating through the sluggish Guatemalan bureaucra- 
cy. Now, more than eve, itis important that the 
Bank’s pressure on the government not waver, to 
end Pacux’s fifteen year struggle for compensation. 
A representative of the Church told a WFP delega- 
tion in February: “Weneed your help to make 
INDE buy theland. INDE will do nothing unless 
the World Bank pressures them to comply, and the 
Bank listens to Witness for Peace.” 


Long Process of Peace Accord 
Implementation Begins 


The longest and bloodiest civil war in Latin America 
formally ended on D ecember 29 with the signing of 
the final peace accord between the Guatemalan gov- 
ernment and the guerrilla URNG. The accord was 
the fruit of nearly a decade of off-and-on negotia- 
tions, mediated the last three years by the United 
Nations. Whilethe accords prescribe substantive 
changes that address certain needs in Guatemala, 
everyone agrees that the accords themselves, with- 
out full, supervised implementation, are only pieces 
of paper. Though it is yet unclear how effectively 
the hundreds of mandated reforms will be executed, 
certain accords are becoming reality. 


Demobilization: The demobilization and reintegration 
of URNG ex-combatants began officially on March 
3, or “D-Day,” under the supervision of over 150 
UN military observers. The URNG has turned in 
lists of over 3500 ex- guerrillas to be demobilized 
and nearly 2000 arms to be surrendered. The rebels 
will begin the trek from their war encampments to 
aight different demobilization sites throughout the 
month, with the process of reintegration into civil 
society to be completed by May 2. Thearmy is also 
demobilizing soldiers,as well as eliminating seven 
army barracks. 


Truth Commission: After criticism from various human 
rights and M ayan organizations for foot dragging, 
the U nited Nations appointed Christian 


Tomouschat as the coordinator of the “Historical 
Clarification Commission,” also known as the Truth 
Commission. Tomouschat, who was previously the 
UN Independent H uman Rights Expert for 
Guatemala, recently named the other members of 
thecommission: Alfredo Balsells Tojo, aformer 
Constitutional Court judge, and Otilialnés Lux 
Garcia de Cot/, aM ayan academic currently work- 
ing for the U.S. Agency for International 
Devdopment (USAID). The commission is charged 
with investigating human rights abuses against civil- 
ians during the war, but will not assign responsibili- 
ty to individuals. The commission has a six-month 
mandate, with a possible six-month extension. 


Reconstruction Funds: In lateJ anuary, international 
donors and banks pledged nearly $2 billion in loans 
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ACTIONS: 


1. Write to your member of Congress to 
urge that adequate funding for the 
implementation of the Guatemalan 
Peace Accords be included in the 
Foreign Aid Bill. Such funding is an 
essential investment in the democratic 
development and stability of the 
Central American region. Congress 
should approve a multi-year commit- 
ment above and beyond the current 
level of Guatemala’s development 
assistance budget. Such aid should be 
directed at fulfilling the accords’ provi- 
sions regarding reintegration and 
resettlement, human rights and 
democracy strengthening, judicial 
reform and economic development, 
with strict accountability for proper, 
timely implenentation. Contact 
Witness for Peace for asample letter. 


2. Fall information related to human 
rights violations p erpetrated against 
Guatemalans. Survivors as well as the 
relatives of victims of human rights 
violations also deserve to know the 
truth. Ask your members of Congress 
for their position on declassification 
of these records. Ask what they are 
prepared to do to make sure these 
records are released while the Truth 
Commission is operating. Contact 
Witness for Peace for asample letter 
and to find out who your member of 
Congress can contact to become a co- 
sponsor of declassification legislation 
now being drafted. 


3. Join WFP on a delegation to 
Guatemala. See page 12 for details 


Haiti's Continuing Struggle for Self Determination 


itness for Peace has been closely monitoring 

developments in H aiti,the most impover- 
ished nation in our hemisphere. Participants on 
Witness for Peace delegations to H aiti have been 
inspired by the desire of many Haitians to con- 
front difficult obstacles and achieve effective 
national self-determination. 


Clearly, one of the most difficult challenges for the 
people of Haiti in achieving self-determination is 
in improving basic food production. The area of 
food security, as anew study by Grassroots 
International makes clear, brings up critical issues 
regarding US assistance policies and corporate 
influence. In fact, Haiti’s lack of food security is 
one of the best illustrations of how US policies are 
driven by corporations, and not the poor majority. 
The policies of powerful international lenders, 
such as the International M onetary Fund, also 
serve the interests of wealthy transnational corpo- 
rations at the expense of the poor — and the 
result is the constant threat of hunger. 


TheHaitian government has taken some steps to 
improve food production. President René Préval 
recently celebrated the one year anniversary of his 
inauguration by granting over 1,600 families one 
acre plots of land for ricefarming. An agronomist 
by training, President Preval stated that increased 
food production in Haiti, where 40% of the popu- 
lation is malnourished, is a priority for his govern- 
ment. 


Yet, even assuming Preval’s best intentions, 
prospects for increasing food production in Haiti 
are poor. One reason is that domestic food pro- 
duction has been undermined by the lowering of 
import tariffs, one of many “structural adjust- 
ment” policies imposed by the U S-dominated 
International Monetary Fund and supported by 
USAID. A decade ago, Haitian farmers produced 
almost all the rice consumed in Haiti, where rice is 
astaplefood. But, today, with tariffs no longer 
keeping out foreign-produced rice, about half the 
rice sold in Haiti isimported from theUS. 


M eanwhile, US producers are taking advantage of 
generous corporate welfare programs provided by 
the US government, such as price supports and 
other subsidies, to undersell Haitian producers. As 
aresult, one US corporation, Erly Rice, now con- 
trols half the H aitian rice market! With prospects 
for making aliving as arice farmer increasingly in 
doubt, and with prices for other grains depressed 
as aresult of US food aid policies, the poor, rural 
majority in Haiti has little choice but to migrate to 
the city or try to leave the country. 


TheIM F’s strangle hold on Haiti was the target of 
a nationwide general strike in January. Yet, Haiti is 
in an untenable bargaining position with the IM F, 
since 60% of Haiti’s national budget is currently 
provided by international assistance. The 1M F’s 
stamp of approval is critical because other multi- 
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lateral lenders, such as the World Bank, as well as 
donor nations such as the US, follow the lead of 
the IM F in determining whether to proceed with 
their aid packages. If Haiti refuses to implement 
budget cuts or tariff reductions, or decides to raise 
the minimum wage or enforce its labor laws,not 
only the |M F’s money but other sources of funds 
could dry up. 


ACTIONS: 


*TheIMF is seeking new funds from the US 
Congress to expand its ability to carry out 
structural adjustment loans and with even 
less accountability and oversight. Write to 
your member of Congress to ask that the 
funds for the New Agreanent to Borrow and 
the Enhanced Structural Adjustment Facility 
(ESAF), bedenied. Contact Witness for Peace 
for an action brief on thisissue. 


*US-funded food aid (through USAID - the 
United States Agency for International 
Development) is depressing local prices for 
basic grains for the benefit of US corpora- 
tions like Erly Rice. In addition, short-term 
jobs-creation programs funded by USAID 
and carried out by CARE and the Pan 
American D evelopment Foundation are 
pulling farmers away from local food pro- 
duction and creating a situation of depen- 
dency on international funds. USAID is 
doing some good in Haiti, but we must 
ensure that our tax dollars are being spent to 
move Haiti forward, not back. USAID needs 
to be reformed, not diminated. Write to your 
member of Congress about the need to 


Having been engaged in Haiti solidarity for over 
five years, and as amember of the US-based coali- 
tion, Voices for Haiti, Witness for Peace is support- 
ing the call by many of Haiti’s civil society groups 
for an alternative development strategy, one cen- 
tered on enlarging national production to increase 
real wages and strengthen food security. 


— By David Bryden, Grassroots Program Coordinator 


reform US Food Aid programs so as to not 
create dependency and destroy local markets 
(send acopy of your letter to USAID). See 
Better Neighbors for policy reform ideas and 
contact the Witness for Peace N ational Office 
for asample letter. 


‘Workers in Haiti’s small assembly sector are 
prevented from forming unions and arenot 
receiving aliving wage. In conjuction with 
labor unions and other NGOs, Witness for 
Peace has identified Disney Corporation, a 
major user of Haitian sweatshop labor, asa 
target for aconsumer pressure campaign. Get 
involved in the campaign to convincethe 
Disney Corporation to require its contractors 
in Haiti to pay decent wages and respect 
worker rights. This campaign is gaining 
momentum! Call the Witness for Peace 
national office for more information. 


‘oin Witness for Peace’s Economic Justice 
Delegation to Haiti this August! Contact WFP 
for details. 
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Campaign 


Witness for Peace’s 1997 People and the Profit Margin Campaign 


The Context of Economic 
Globalization: 


Wehear alot of talk about economic globalization 
these days. Moreand more, firms are taking advan- 
tage of better transportation and communication 
links to shift production and marketing across 
national borders. In so doing these firms are creat- 
ing global webs of production, consumption, 
finance and even culture. 


Whilethere are some benefits to globalization, sever- 
al aspects of this trend are troubling to those of us at 
Witness for Peace. First, it is placing tremendous 
economic power in the hands of ardative few: the 
Fortune 500 firms now control seventy percent of 
world trade. It is shocking to consider that chances 
are now onein three that a world trade transaction 
occurs between divisions of the same corporation! 
Second, the easy flow of capital across national bor- 
ders — whether for speculation or productive 
investment — leaves nations less able to control 
their own development. Governments are so eager 
to attract and retain foreign investors that they 
dampen enforcement of labor and environmental 
laws. International lenders also use their consider- 
able leverage over indebted nations to force then to 
open up their economies. The result is that the gap 
between the rich and the poor, along with environ- 
mental destruction, are increasing exponentially 
(our latest publication,“People and the Profit 
Margin: The Corporate Agenda for Central America 
and the Caribbean” goes into this is greater depth — 
see page eleven for ordering information). 


Globalization is a reality, and Witness for Peace is 
not trying to stop it. But there are steps we can take 
to make the global mar ketplace more just. Though 
global inequality and environmental destruction 
seem to be increasing with little effective opposition, 
what is not making the headlines is the growing 
worldwide movement struggling to assert democrat- 
ic control over the economic structures that increas- 
ingly shape our destiny. Groups all over the world 
are educating themselves and forging alliances. In so 
doing, they are laying the basis for centers of power 
— inthe form of unions, labor-community 
alliances, political parties, and other “civil society” 
groups — that, today and in the years to come, can 


mount a potent challenge to corporate “mis-rule” of 
the world’s economy. 


Witness for Peace intends to makea contribution to 
this movement. With Witness members across the 
country, 16,000 strong, focusing together on well-cho - 
sen targets (like Disney Corporation and Starbucks), 
wecan makea difference! Through consumer pres- 
sure, shareholder action and grassroots activism, 
Witness for Peace members can make it harder for 
corporations to pursue their agenda of exploitation 
of labor and destruction of the environment. And, 
looking to the future, our Peopleand the Profit 
Margin Campaign can help activists forge strong ties 
of solidarity between the faith community, the peace 
and justice movement and the labor movement. 
These ties will provide a powerful base for the strug- 
gle for workers rights and economic justice in the 
US and overseas — and help build a movement that 
can put more friends of human rights and social jus - 
tice— and not servants of the global corporations — 
in leadership positions in our government. 


Our 1997-98 campaign, People and the Profit 
Margin, asks people of conscience and faith to 
explore issues related to economics and powe. 

M oreimportantly, it asks you to take action, to work 
with neighbors, members of your faith community, 
and others to effect change. The People and the Profit 
Margin Campaign Kit offers background informa- 
tion and a powerful array of grassroots action tools 
— acoordinated collection of publications, dalega- 
tions,and speakers tours,all accompanied by a com- 
prehensive grassroots organizing kit. It includes 
information on how to fight uncontrolled globaliza- 
tion with alternative trade, corporate pressure cam- 
paigns (likethe Disney campaign, below), and lob- 
bying our members of Congress to support corpo- 
rate responsibility legislation and other measures. 


Of course, it can be discouraging when we feel that 
our concerns about justice are not shared by the 
public at large. But, we know that if US citizens 
were aware of corporate abuses they would take 
action. Further, many US citizens are aware and 
concerned about problems such as sweatshop labor. 
Poll numbers dispel the myth that the US public 
supports giving corporations a blank check to carry 
out their agenda of unrestrained globalization. A 
recent national poll revealed that seven in ten people 
in theUS (69%) favor government action to pro- 
mote more responsible corporate behavior and 
penalize bad corporate citizenship. In fact, polls 
show that ange at corporations and their agenda 
crosses party lines, raceand gender. Weintend to har - 
ness that frustration to push for alternative policies. 


How much time can you commit to this? 

Some actions, such as contacting your members of 
Congress, can be done with atouch of thedial ora 
click of the mouse. Others, such as forming a local 
group at your church or other place of worship, 
require a greater time commitment. But,the dan- 
gers of not acting are great: the economic system 
threatens to pit us against each other as never 
before. Instead, we must put forth an alternative 
vision, working together to build global relations 
based on hope, love and solidarity, putting people, 
and the sacred natural environment, before profits. 


TAKING ACTION! 


The Peopleand the Profit M argin Campaign is 
designed to provide many avenues for action. 


Witness for Peace has assembled action tools that 
activists and everyday people alike can usein the 
different roles we all play. For example, there are 
tools for consumers, concerned citizens, community 
members,and shareholders. There is literally some- 
thing for everyonein this campaign. 


Action: 


All of us can write a letter or a postcard. 
Whenever possible, adapt a personal letter (to 
Disney, for example) into something more 
public, thereby increasing itsimpact. M ake it 
aletter to the editor, send a copy to your legis- 
lators, send a copy to your faith leader for dis- 
cussion in a peace- making committee, useit as 
the basis of a comment to a radio talk show, 
etc — explore the possibilities! Go even fur- 
ther by working with members of your church 
to organize a small leafleting action in front of 
a retailer selling clothes which were sewn ina 
sweatshop. Call the media ahead of time— a 
photo of your action in themorning paper is 
worth fifty private letters. Don’t hide your light 
under a bushd! Below areanumber of sug- 
gested actions. For a complete guide to issues 
and recommended actions, order our 
Campaign Organizing Kit. 


Fighting Sweatshops: 


After a six year struggle, supporters of worker rights 
scored a major victory recently when the Phillips 
Van Heusen (P-VH) Company, a US apparel compa- 
ny which owns and operates an assembly plant in 
Guatemala City, agreed to begin contract negotia- 
tions with the STECAM OSA union. It took a deter- 
mined international campaign, culminatingina 
critical report by Human Rights Watch, to convince 
the company to do the right thing. Led by the 
US/Guatemala Labor Education Project,union 
members in Guatemala and stateside supporters 
closely coordinated their actions. Supportersin the 
States,including Witness for Peace members,staged 
protests in front of PVH’s main buyers, such as]C 
Penneys — on March 8 activists took to the streets 
in twenty-eight US cities! The success of this cam- 
paign has proven again the value of international 
solidarity and will give the Guatemalan labor move 
ment a much-needed shot in the arm — thanks to 
everyone who took part! 


Action: 


Write letters of congratulation to the workers 
(letters — in English — can be faxed to 011- 
502-238-0413) and send letters to PVH thank- 
ing them for making a commitment to negoti- 
ate (Bruce Klatsky, CEO, PVH Corporation, 
1290 Avenue of the Americas, NYC, NY 
10104). Also, join a Witness for Peace labor 
rights delegation to Guatemala this summer to 
meet with the PVH workers and hear theinside 
story of the victory (see page twelve for details). 


A similar national campaign focusses on the Disney 
Corporation. Disney's “Pocahontas” pajamas,“101 
Dalmatians’ t-shirts and other clothes are sewn in 
Haiti,and other countries, where workers trying to 
organize to fight poor working conditions and raise 
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WFP Long Term Volunteer Metta Morton and Nicaraguan maquila worker“Blanca” in Washington during the Fall,1996 speakers tour 


miserable wages are fired and blacklisted. The cam- 
paign aims to persuade Disney to require that its 
products be manufactured in accordance with basic 
worker rights standards. Witness for Peace has been 
a vocal participant in this mo vement, with our 
activists taking part in a ctions at Disney outlet 
stores and in a spirited demonstration at ther ecent 
shareholders meeting in Anaheim, California. The 
campaign has led to Disney issuing a new code of 
conduct for its manufacturers and licensees, man- 
dating respect for freedom of association and bar- 
ring child labor. But, Disney still has not agreed to 
crucial independent monitoring and has not agreed to 
require suppliers to pay a living wage. 


Disney is feeling the pressure, and it’s time to turn 
up the heat! Writea letter to Disney CEO Michael 
Eisner (c/o The Walt Disney Company, South Buena 
Vista Street, Burbank,CA 91521). Ask him to insist 
that contractors pay aliving wage and respect the 
right to organize, with full independent monitoring. 


Stay in touch with Witness for Peace to coordinate 
tactics and message. You will find additional materi- 
als on the Disney campaign in the Witness for Peace 
“People and the Profit M argin Campaign Kit.” 


Important Initiatives on Capitol Hill: 


Members of the Progressive Caucus in the US 
Congress have put forth a number of proposals that 
would help push companies in amore responsible 
direction. M any of these measures would provide 
more information for the public about company 
practices, setting up incentives for companies that 
choose to do the right thing. Bring such measures to 
the attention of your member of Congress through let - 
ters and personal visits. Set up meetings with your 
Senators and Representative when they are in your 
area duringthe M emorial D ay recess (approximately 
May 24- June). 


The IMF and Corporate Welfare: 


On Capitol Hill, Witness for Peace is working with the Fifty Years is Enough N etwork to support an 
anti-corporate welfare measure which would, among other things, deny the International M onetary 
Fund (IMF) funding it has requested for two programs,the New Arrangements to Borrow (NAB) and 
the Enhanced Structural Adjustment Facility (ESAF). These programs are considered part of corporate 
welfare because the trade and investment liberalization they require helps open up countries to multi- 
national companies (such as Erly Rice in Haiti — see page five). Most of the budget cuts in the last 
Congress concentrated on programs for the poor. Instead we could save as much as $500 billion over 
the next five years by cutting subsidies enjoyed by corporations,including|MF money. 


Spurred by the M exican peso crisis, the New Agreements to Borrow would providetheIMF with 
emergency credit in the event of a global financial crisis. But,in reality, it bails out the|MF— and 
speculative investors — from emergencies that the!M F’s secretive policies have helped create! The 
ESAF, on the other hand, isa means by which the MF provides low interest loans to poor countries in 
return for commitments to implement structural adjustment policies. While the ESAF is sup posed to 
help countries get out of their debt crises, theloan payback periods are short and the conditions 
attached only push the countries further into debt and economic chaos. In addinion,the present push 
for self- sustaining ESAF funding will only further insulate the IMF from accountability to national leg- 
islatures (for issue brief explaining why NAB and ESAF are bad for developing countries contact 


Witness for Peace). 


“Ask your member of Congress to contact the Progressive Caucus (202-225-4115) to become a co- 
sponsor of the“The Cut Corporate Welfare and Budget Fairness Act.” The bill would deny funding for 
the N ew Agreement to Borrow (NAB). Have your legislator contact M arijke Torfs at Friends of the 
Earth (202-879-4283) or Rep. John Kasich’s office (R-OH ) (202-225-5355) for more information on 


targeting ESAF and NAB funding. 


Corporate Codes of Conduct 


Theofficeof Rep. Lane Evans (D-IL) is 
developing a bill that would provide key 
privileges to companies that implement cor- 
porate codes of conduct (such as company 
rules against using child labor, etc). Ask 
your members of Congress to call Rep. Evans’ 
office for information on being aco-sponsor 
of this bill. 


Child Labor Ban: 


The use of child labor around the world has 
increased dramatically in recent years. Today, 
an estimated 17.5 million children work in 
Latin America. Responding to this problem, 
Sen. Tom Harkin (D-IA) hasintroduced a 
bill (S$.332) that would ban imports to the US 
of products made by children under the age 
of fifteen. A companion bill is expected to be 
introduced shortly in the House. Ask your 
legislators to co-sponsor this vital measure. 


“Free Trade” Expansion: 


Despite its unpopularity among the US public,there 
will bea big push this year to pass legislation on 
trade agreements, specifically on expanding the 
North American Free Trade Agreement, NAFTA, to 
include Chile. The Clinton Administration hopes to 
eventually include all of the Western Hemispherein 
NAFTA. Theadministration is also determined to 
extend free trade privileges to the textile assembly 
sectors in the Caribbean Basin nations (24 countries, 
including Nicaragua, Guatemala, and Haiti). 


NAFTA has been a bad deal for workers and the 
environment in the US, Canada and M exico. On 
February 26 a group of 325 organizations sent a let- 
ter to President Clinton and Chilean President 
Eduardo Frei stating its opposition to NAFTA 
expansion. Besides Witness for Peace, the signers 
included a broad coalition of Chilean environmen- 
tal, labor and indigenous organizations. The letter 


continued on page 9 


Action: 


Urge your representatives in C ongress to oppose 
granting “fast track” negotiating authority to 
the President. NAFTA expansion should be 
stopped because the labor and environmental 
provisions (the “side agreements”) have proven 
ineffective. Thisis a fight that is very much 
winnable — and if wecan defeat NAFTA expan- 
sion it will send an important signal to 
President Clinton and other “free” trade advo- 
cates. For amodel letter and a copy of the 
coalition’s statement contact Witness for Peace. 


Also, contact Bob Fillipone, Legislative Assistant 
to Sen. Bob Graham (D-FL), to urge that legis- 
tation extending trade benefits to Caribbean 
Basin nations include strong labor rights provi- 
sions (202-224-3041). Send letters, faxes,and 
emails to your representatives’ containing the 
same message. Use the sample letter in the 
People and the Profit M argin Campaign Kit. 


Struggle 


Continued from page 3 


to struggle until managenent gavein. Then the 
Ministry of Labor, despite its official role as neutral 
facilitator of the negotiations, took management's 
side and tried to convince the union to change its 
name. Theunion leaders realized at this point that 
they had to take the struggle one step further. Pedro 
Ortega asked WFP to organize another fax cam- 


paign. 


On March 17, the union went public with a threat to 
strike, and union leaders Valerio and M ercedez 
Sovalbarro, accompanied by Pedro Ortega, testified 
before the National Assembly. They described 
Fortex’s poor working conditionsin an effort to 

gain support for their causeand announced that 
they would haveto resort to a strike unless manage- 
ment gavein. Their protests made front page news 
the next day. 


Meanwhile,faxes from WFP supporters poured in to 
offices of the M inistry of Labor and the Executive 
Secretary of FreeTrade Zones. The faxes requested 
that the Ministry help resolve the dispute in order to 
prevent a strike. By M arch 20th the combined pres- 
sure of the organized workers and of international 
solidarity compelled managenent to sign the con- 
tract. The workers finally achieved their goal. 
According to Pedro Ortega “International solidarity 
played a determining role, especially the people who 
sent faxes from the US. I'd like to thank all of those 
people, because without their valuable support, we 
wouldn't have accomplished anything.” 


This is amajor accomplishment for the workers in 


Fortex. Union leader Ana Benavides says, “We 
formed the union because we saw the injustices and 
the exploitation in the factory. Thetime came when 
we had to confront the management. It was a little 
scary, because its the first time that there's a union 
in theFreeTradeZone. But it’sagood thing for us 
because the management will have to respect our 
rights.” With oneunion in theF ree Trade Zone, 
workers hope that more will come. “The most 
important achievement,” said Pedro Ortega,“is that 
this opens the doors for the rest of the workers from 
other factories to organize and to overcome their 
fears. People used to say that if you formed a union 
[in the Free Trade Zone] the factory would abandon 
the country within 72 hours,and now we see that’s 
not true. Thisis a victory for the workers of 
Nicaragua and all of Central America.” 


Despite the success in Fortex, the struggle for work- 
ers in other Nicaraguan maquilas is just beginning. 
Workers in many of the factories suffer from condi- 
tions that are as bad or worse than those in F ortex. 
And the maquila industry in Nicaragua is growing. 
President Arnoldo Aleman has announced that the 
government plans to create 3,000 new maquila jobs 
in 1997 alone. To attract investment, Nicaragua will 
have to compete with other poor countries of 
Central America and the Carib bean by providing 
the low wage environment and tax breaks that inter- 
national investors demand. The country that wins 
the contest loses the ability to provideits citizens 
with job opportunities where their rights are 
respected. The real winners are the corporations 
whose profits grow as their labor expenses decrease. 


In light of this globalized exploitation, concerned 
citizens need to makea globalized response. WFP 


will maintain close contact with the workers of the 
maquilas in order to help them confront the power 
of international capital. The next challenge is about 
to begin. In the Taiwanese owned Nien Hsing 
maquila, ten workers were fired recently after filing 
the forms that designated them as the leaders of a 
union. In order to get them reinstated and allow 
them the freedom to organize, WFP supporters need 
to be ready to assist them in their struggle. The 
importance of international solidarity in helping 
workers organize and stand up for their rights can- 
not be overestimated. According to Sovalbarro, 
“Thehep of all the people and organizations that 
support us, both in Nicaragua and abroad, gives us 
strength to continue to push forward and overcome 
any obstacle that we encounter.” 


— Bythe Witness for Peace Long Term Team, Nicaragua 


ACTIONS: 


1. Add your voice to the international 
solidarity network that proved so effective 
and vital in the Fortex union contract 
process. Join the Witness for Peace 
Emergency Response Fax Network. 
Contact Witness for Peace for details. 


2. Join the Labor Rights and F ree Trade 
Delegation to Nicaragua 
contact Tom Ricker 
6409 Winston st. 
Bethesda,MD 20817 
(301) 263-0021 
bildrick@erols.com 


Job Announcement 


The Long Term Witness Program in Central America and Haiti 


For morethan 13 years, Witness for Peace has 
been an accompanying presence with the peo- 
ple of Central America and Haiti through our 
Long Term Team (LTT) Volunteer Program 
based in Nicaragua, Guatemala, and H aiti. 
WFP Long Term Team members commit to 
two or more years of service. 


Presently, new volunteers join the Team twice 
ayear. All incoming volunteers receive train- 

ingin Washington DC and athr ee week train- 
ingin Central America or Haiti. 


The general responsibilities of the LTT include: 


1. Hosting Delegations. Two or three LT Ters 
are assigned to each two week delegation 
to plan the program,handle logistics, 
arrange meetings,schedule activities act as 
translators and facilitate the delegation 
experience. Delegates number between 10 
and 20. 


2. Documenting the effects of US economic, 
military, and diplomatic policy. LTT mem- 
bers write articles, reoorts,and develop 
mental educational resources that discuss 
the impact of US policy in Central America 
and Haiti. Documentation is based on eye 
witness testimony, interviews,and 
extensive research. 


3. In country travel. LTT members spend timein 
communities making and maintaining contacts 
with community leaders, church leaders, NGOs, 
etc. These contacts are vital in order to under 
stand the current political, economic and social 
situation, arrange for delegation visits, and to 
serve as a basis for documentation. 


4. Continuing self education. LTT Members are 
expected to keep abreast of the current situation 
in the region and the US rolein Central 
America and Haiti. This is done through exten- 
sive reading, research and participation in 
workshops. 


Cal 


Planning, communication, office management. 
LTT members along with the International 
Programs Coordinator, participatein strategic 
planning sessions and are responsible for some 
office management duties. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR LTT MEMBERS: 


Commitment to the spiritual,faith-based 
approach of WFP 

*Commitment to nonviolence as an operating 
principle 

Spanish fluency [volunteers going to H aiti will 
begiven language training in K reyol] 

21 years of age(minimum) to retirement 

Willingness to live in community 


¢ Willingness to livein the physically demand- 
ing conditions of adeveloping country and 
in psychologically stressful circumstances 

¢ Physical endurance and good health 

Personal initiative 


Other Qualifications Sought: 


*Computer experience/fluency 

* Experience living or traveling aborad,espe- 
cially in Latin America 

Journalism and photography experience 

* Experience working with groups, excellent 
interpersonal skills 

* Knowledge of economics, economic policy 


Benefits include a monthly stipend ($165 to 
$170 per month), vacation pay, health insur- 
ance, dental care, room and board, in-country 
transportation, round-trip airfare to the US 
after the first year of servicea reentry benefit 
of $600 per year of service (totaling $1,200 
after two years of service), airfare to theUS 
and one month of health insurance upon 
completion of theterm of service. 


Interested individuals are encouraged to apply 
regardless of race, religion, gender or sexual 
orientation. Persons of color are especially 
encouraged to apply. Contact the Witness for 
Peace National Office for an application. 


Announcements: 


Reception with the WFP National Board of 
Directors— Thursday, April 24, 6-8 pm, 
Stuart M ott House, 122 Maryland Ave NE, 
Washington DC 20002. Thisisan open 
reception and fundraiser for Witness for 
Peace. Rep. Joseph Kennedy has been invited 
to be honored for his work to close the US 
Army School of the Americas. RSVP to 
Charles Cox (202) 544-0781. 


Vigil and Lobby Action to Close the US Army 
School of the Americas— US Capitol Steps, 
April 19-29, 10-6 daily. Activists from around 
the country will cometo Washington to 
protest the US Army's “School of Assassins,” 
and to lobby ther elected representatives to 
support HR 611, the bill that would shut down 
this shameful institution. For moreinforma- 
tion, contact SOA Watch, 1719 Irving St. NW, 
Washington, DC 20010 (202) 234-3440 


Guatemala Accompaniment Project — volun- 
teers sought to accompany returned refugees in 
Guatenala. Contact NCOORD at HC 60 Box 
50, Charlestown, NH 03603-7603. 
E-mail:ncoordgap@igc.apc.org 

Phone:603- 542-5017 


Campaign 
Continued from page 7 


brought attention to the fact that NAFTA has dis- 
placed nearly onemillion M exican farmers because 
of the grain market being flooded by northern 
imports;and, NAFTA has madeM exico more vul- 
nerable to the ebb and flow of speculative invest- 
ment. Theletter also made clear that expansion of 
NAFTA to Chile would only lead to greater environ- 
mental destruction there, as wall as labor exploita- 
tion. Chilean labor laws are among the weakest in 
the hemisphere, a legacy of the Pinochet dictator- 
ship, and NAFTA expansion would do nothing to 
raise standards. 


Wecan also expect to see a strenuous effort by the 
Clinton Administration to extend NAFTA-style 
trade benefits to Central American and Caribbean 
nations that are included in the US Caribbean Basin 
Initiative (so-called “CBI Parity”). NAFTA hasled 
to an expansion of maquila production in M exico 
relative to the rest of the region, and backers of CBI 
Parity hope to remedy that imbalance. While unions 
in the region have expressed support for trade bene 
fits that could lead to more enployment,they have 
also insisted on a formal means for addressing viola- 
tions of basic labor rights. We must insist that any 
tariff privileges for Central America and the 
Caribbean include such a mechanism. 


We hope these action recommendations, explained 
in greater detail in our Campaign Action Kit, pro- 
vide you with theinformation you need to get 
involved: Witness for Peace asks you to not only stay 
informed on these vital issues, but to take the extra 
step of acting on your beliefs. Joining hands with 
thelabor movement,our faith communities, and 
others we can bring about changes in US and corpo- 
rate policies. 


— By David Bryden, Grassroots Program Coordinator 


nous peoples now be ableto fully participate in 
the economic and political life of Guatemala? 
How can US groups help to amplify their voices 


A Call to Conference 


Tow ardsa P eace with J ustic ein P ost-War Guatemala 


June 7-8, 1997 and support Guatemalan civil society as the basis 
The American University for real democracy? 
Washington, DC 


*How can weinfluence the US government to 
play a positive role in post-war Guatemala, 
reversing 40 years of deceit and destruction? 


After 36 years, the civil war in Guatemala is com- 
ing to a close. 


+1 ow can wedevdop common strategies with the 
Guatemalan people to build economic and envi- 
ronmental policies that build rather than destroy? 


What are the hopes and concerns of the 
Guatemalan people as they face the challenges of a 
post-war context? H ow can those of us working 
for social justice best support their aspirations? 
Do thesigned peace accords adequately address 
the root causes of the civil war? 


*H ow can we hold international financial institu- 
tions and transnational corporations doing busi- 
ness in Guatemala accountable for the impact of 


Over the past three decades, war and massive their policies? 


human rights violations in Guatemala created a 
context of urgency for solidarity and human rights 
work. Thechanging circumstances pose new chal- 
lenges for those of us accompanying the Guate- 
malan people on the road to democracy and justice. 


+ ow can wein the US continue to support pro 
found and constructive change in Guatemala? 


Join with hundreds of people from the US and 
Guatemala on June 7-8, 1997, to build strategies 


to answer these and other questions. 
Will the accords lead to true and lasting 


peace? H ow can we help insure that the 
accords are fully implenented? 


For information on sponsoring organization, and 
how to register and attend this important co nfer- 
ence, please contact Witness for Peace, Guatemala 
Conference, 110 Maryland Ave,N E, Suite 304, 
Washington, DC 20002 witness@w4peace.org 


W ill previously- disenfranchised sectors of 
Guatemalan society such as women and indige- 


Become a member or make a tax-deductible donation to Witness for Peace. 


Join with us as we work for economic justice and fair trade. Participate in the work to change 
oppressive US policies into policies that foster just relations with Latin America and the Caribbean. 


Please send this form to Witness for Peace 
at the address listed below. 


$35 full member* 

($20 senior citizens/students) 
$100 Peace Fellow* 

$250 Peace Circle* 

$500 Peace Council* 

other $ 
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Name 


Address 


Phone E-mail 


check credit card 
Visa MasterCard American Express 


Acct. No. 


Expiration Date 


Signature 


A copy of the most recent WFP Annual Report may be obtained by writing to: New York State D ept.O f State, 
Office of Charities Registration, Albany, NY 12231, or by writing to Witness for Peace 110 Maryland AveNE, 
Suite 304, Washington, DC 20002. 


*Call Witness for Peace for an explanation of benefits.(202)-544-0781 
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School of the Americas 


Close the School of the Americas! Support HR 611 


February 5, Rep. Joseoh Kennedy (D-MA), 
introduced HR 611, anew bill calling on 
Congress to shut down the US Army School of the 
Americas (SOA) at Ft. Benning, Georgia. During 
its 50 year history, the SOA, dubbed the “School of 
Assassins,” has trained over 59,000 Latin American 


The US Army School of the Americas: 


“An institution so out of tune 
with American values 
..Should be shut down without delay” 


-The New York Times, September 28, 1996 


soldiers,and has graduated some of the hemi- 
sphere's worst human rights abusers. Notorious 
SOA alumni include former Panamanian dictator 
Manuel Noriega, Salvadoran death squad leader 
Roberto D’Aubisson, Hector Gramajo, the former 
Guatemalan defense minister indicted for human 
rights abuses, and over two thirds of the officers 
cited by the UN Truth Commission on El 
Salvador for massacres and assassinations of peas- 
ants, religious leaders,|abor organizers and others 
working for the rights of the poor. 


Congressional momentum is growing to close the 
US Army School after recent revelations about its 
involvement in teaching torture techniques. 
Accusations about torture training — repeatedly 
made by SOA critics and vehemently denied by 
SOA proponents — were substantiated beyond 
doubt by the September 1996 D epartment of 
Defense release of seven Spanish-language train- 
ing manuals used at the SOA. The manuals used 
to train Latin American soldiers advocated execu- 
tions, physical abuse,false imprisonment, and the 
use of truth serum. 


TheHR 611 co-sponsor list has grown from 36 to 
over 60 Representatives,and the next six weeks 
are crucial. We must mount up the score of co- 
sponsors for HR 611 to havea strong show of 


support as Rep. Marty M eehan (D-M A) continues 
his important complementary work in the 
National Security Committee and Reps, Esteban 
Torres (D-CA), Sidney Yates (D-IL),and Nita 
Lowey (D-NY) work in the H ouseF oreign 
Operations Committee to cut out the SOA’s inter- 
national Military and Education Training (IM ET) 
funding that brings Latin American soldiers to the 
School. 


A companion Senate bill isin the works. Sen. 
John Kerry (D-MA) made his view clear in a 
recent letter to constituents,“ do not believe it 
will be possible after the recent revelations to sal- 
vage the School’s reputation, and | believe it 
would bea mistake to incur the criticism and dis- 
grace that will be directed at our nation if itis 
kept in operation. For this reason,| will support 
efforts to eliminate funding for the School.” Sen. 
Richard Lugar (R-IN) wrote, “The Armed Services 
Committee has jurisdiction in the Senate over the 
School’s funding and activities. | have raised with 
several of my colleagues on the Committee the 
prospect of commencing an orderly phase-out of 
the School.” 


ACTION: 


1. Call or Write Your US Representative 
Urge him/her to Co-sponsor Rep. Joe 
Kennedy's Bill to Closethe SOA (HR 611) 
Tell your Representative that you do not 
want one more dimee of your tax money 
spent to train assassins, torturers and 
human rights abusers! 


CALL: 

TheUS Capitol switchboard (800) 962-3524 
WRITE: The Honorable (name) 

US House of Representatives Washington, 
DC 20515 


2. Participate in The Truth Cannot Be 
Silenced US Capitol Vigil & Lobby Action 
to Close the SOA 
US Capitol Steps 
April 19-29 10-6 daily 
Call WFP National for more information 
(202)544-0781 


3. Join the SOA delegation to Central 
America. Call WFP for detrails. 


Participants in a vigil to close the School of the Americas, US Capitol, Washington,DC 


Did You Know 


You can make a contribution to WFP every 
time you make airline reservations through 
Marazul Tours (Bob Geissler, Travel Agent) 
1-800-223-5334. 

For any of your domestic or international 
travel,simply tell Bob that you want WFP to 
receive credit. 

WFP receives 2%— over $2,500 last year! 


Update 


Continued from page 4 

and donations to support the implementation of 
the accords. (The United States promised $260 mil- 
lion.) Critics view the infusion of foreign funds as 
an easy way to finance the governmental plan of the 
current administration and question how the 
money will be channeled and executed, especially 
given the government's history of inefficiency, cor- 
ruption, and bureaucracy. 


The Witness for Peace Guatemala team is currently 
writing a document to take a closer look at the 
peace accords and where they bring Guatemala, 


especially in the context of our increasingly global- 
ized world. As apart of the “People and the Profit 
Margin” campaign, the document explores whether 
the peace accords can really begin to address the 
enormous post-war needs of Guatemalans or 
whether they are principally designed to institutea 
neoliberal state - - where the free market and incen- 
tives for foreign corporations are the name of the 
game — to the benefit of afew. 


Contact Witness for Peace to order a copy of our 
analysis— then send copies to your elected represen- 
tatives. 


— Bythe Witness for Peace Long Term Team, Guatemala 


Resources 


From Witness for Peace 


Peopleandthe Profit Margin: — the Corporate Agenda 
in Central America and the Caribbean — Thisis 
the 1997-98 Witness for Peace campaign grass- 
roots action kit. It includes publications,informa- 
tion, action tools and suggestions for working on 
corporate responsibility, fair trade and global eco- 
nomic justice. (Kit: $10.00 each; Publication only: 
$5.00 each) 


From the Maquilato the Mall — An 8-page study of 
the Free Trade Zone in M anagua,including a his- 
tory of the clothing assembly plants (“maquilas”) 
and detailing labor rights conditions. Includes a 
list of recommended readings and organizations, 
plus a section on how US residents can support 
the workers’ struggle.($1.00 each, free with pur- 
chase of High Priceto Pay) 


APeopleDammed — An in-depth case study of the 
World Bank in action.A PeopleDammed tells the 
story of Rio Negro: a community displaced by this 
World Bank project; a community which suffered 
through a year of terror in which half the popula- 
tion was slaughtered, possibly as a result of their 
resistance to this project. Written by the Witness 
for Peace Long Term Team in Guatemala. ($5.00 
each) 


High Priceto Pay — A 36-page book that makes visi - 
ble the hidden victims of economic structural 
adjustment. The personal stories and data reflect 
the tremendous toll that adjustment has taken on 
the women of Nicaragua - on their workloads, on 
their psychological well-being, on their health. It 
also portrays ways that Nicaraguan women are 
organizing to confront the economic crisis and 
explores alternatives to current economic policies. 
($5.00 each) 


Bitter Medicine — This 20 page popular education 
resource details and documents World Bank and 
International M onetary Fund economic policies 
that are devastating the poor in Latin America and 
around the world.“Bitter M edicine” was written 
by the Witness for Peace long term team in 
Nicaragua.($2.50 each) 


Songs of Witness — This 24-song cassette and song- 
book set was recorded and produced in 1987. 
Songs of Witness is a collection of the folk songs 
and hymns sung by Witness for Peace delegates 
and Longtermers over the past 14 years. Available 
for the first time in 5 years,the 10th anniversary 
Songs of Witness set isin limited supply! (Cassette 
and songbook set $15.00 each) 


Other 


Monuments to Truth: Against Forgetting — A moving 
video by award-winning film maker Jonathan 
Treat about the exhumation process in Guatemala 
and how US groups are raising funds to help build 
permanent monuments at the sites of the mas- 
sacres of the early 1980s. Covers exhumationsin 


Cuarto Pueblo and Plan de Sanchez and includes 
testimony from survivors. Distributed by the 
Campaign for Peace and Lifein Guatemala. 22 
minutes.$22.95 each (incl.shipping), order from 
EPICA, (202) 332-0292, 1470 Irving St..NW, 
Washington, DC 20010. 


“The Truth Cannot BeSilenced” — Trial testimonies 
from those ar rested for protesting at the School of 
the Americas. 24 page $2.00 each. Order from 
SOA Watch, P.O. Box 3330 Columbus GA 31903. 
706-682-5369 


Resisting Reagan: TheUS Central America Peace 
Movement — A comprehensive analysis of the 
Central America Peace movement, this 484 page 
book by Christian Smith focuses on the move- 
ments 3 most important national campaigns— 
Witness for Peace, Sanctuary, and the Pledge of 
Resistance. Resisting Reagan demonstrates the 
centrality of morality as a political motivator, and 
makes significant contributions to our unde- 
standings of media discourse, of the formation of 
individual activist identities, and of religious 
resources for political activism. Available from the 
University of Chicago Press 1-800-621-2736, or 
from your local bookstore. 


Deadly Embrace: Nicaragua,the World Bank,and the 
International Monetary Fund — This 30-minute video 
by Compas dela Primavera is an excellent docu- 
mentary that effectively humanizes critical eco- 
nomic issues, both for Nicaragua and for the rest 
of the developing world. Deadly Embrace traces 
the history of US economic involvement in 
Nicaragua, focusing on the devastating economic 
policies and mandates of the MF, the World 
Bank, and US agencies. Order from Elizabeth 
Canner and Ashley Eames, Compas dela 
Primavera, Buffalo Road, Wentworth,NH 03282 
(603) 764-9948, 


Mexico and US Policy: An Agenda for Gtizen Action — A 
packet of materials on current developments in 

M exico and what grassroots activists can do to 
support peace and an end to impunity. Compiled 
by the Religious Task Force on M exico and 

Central America. Containsinformation on 

M exico’s critical upcoming elections and the peace 
process. $5.00 plus $1.00 shipping and handling. 
To order, contact Witness for Peace or look for the 
materials on our web page! 


Campus Organizing Guide for Peace and Justice Groups — A 
sixteen page guide. Covers H ow to Start aGroup, 
Meetings and Group Process, Planning an Event, 
Planning a Campaign, Research, Publicity, Media 
and Press Releases, Nonviolent Direct Action,plus 
tips for thelong haul. An essential resource for 
only $1.00. Order from Center for Campus 
Organizing, Box 748, CambridgeaMA 02142. 
617-354-9363. cco@igc.apc.org 


Feeding Dependency, Starving Democracy: USAID Policies in 
Haiti — A report by Grassroots International 
detailing how USAID policies and projectsin 
Haiti create an unsustainable dependence upon 
US food imports. Based on on-site research which 


involved hundreds of interviews with Haitain 
peasants, agronomists, and others. Free. To order, 
contact Grassroots International.,179 Boylston St, 
4th Fl., Boston,MA 02130-4520 


NAFTA and the Free Trade Agreement of the Americas.— 
Two issue briefs now available from The 
Interhemispheric Resource Center. T he clearest 
and most concise explanation to dateof NAFTA 
and current plans to expand the treaty. An excel- 
lent resource.$3 each. Order from IRC P.O. Box 
4506, Albuquerque, NM 87196,505-842-8288 
www.zianet.com/infocus 


Order Form 


Return to: Order Department, Witness for 
Peace,110 Maryland Ave, NE #804 
Washington, DC 20002 

Fax: 202-544-1187 


People and the P rofit M argin Kit 
$10.00 X= 
$5.00 X = 


Book only 


$1.00 X = 


$5.00 X = 


A High Price to Pay 
$5.00 X 
Bitter M edicine 
$2.50 X 
Songs of Witness 
$15.00 X = 


sanunosay 


$2.50 X = 


Check/money order Creditcard 


Card: Visa (MasterCard Am.Express 


Number 
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Witness for Peace 


Live the Witness in 1997! 


Join aWitness for Peace Delegation to see the human face of US polidesin Central America and Haiti. 


ee the “human face” of US policies in Central 

America and Haiti. Live with families in “mar- 
ginal” O gighborhoods in Guatemala and learn 
how they are coping with economic “adjustment” 
programs that take food from their tables. Hear 
how Nicaraguan unionists are organizing in the 
Free Trade Zone. Learn how peasant leaders are 
working for aH aitian-determined democracy. 
Then, upon your return, bear witness at home! 
Get involved with WFP US regional offices to 
advocate for policies that promote lasting peace 
and economic justice. Work with activists in your 
community to enact positive changes in US and 
corporate policies. To join a delegation or make 
inquiries, contact the coordinator listed bdow. 


Guatemala 


Junell-22 

Labor Rights in Guat emala 
Coordinator: Maureen Casey 
327 10th St. 
Troy, NY 12180 
(518) 272-8275 
caseym@sage.edu 


July 5-August 7 (Including H onduras) 
Sustainable Development 
Dr. Jeff Boyer, Dept of Anthropology 
Appalachian State U niversity 
Boone NC 28608 
(704) 262-6384 


Decenber 1-14 

The Environment vs. The Bottom Line 
Witness For Peace 
110 Maryland Avenue NE, Suite 304 
Washington, DC 20002 
(202) 544-0781 
witness@w4peace.org 


January 17-31, 1998 

US-Guatemala Community C onnections 
Ellen Wells 
35 Old Powerhouse Road 
Falmouth,ME 04105-1615 
(207) 781-2604 
evpw@aol.com 


March, TBA 

Warren Wilson College 
Andy Summers 
Box 5003 
PO Box 9000 
Ashville, NC 28815-9000 
(704) 298-3325 x 412 


M ay 9-30, 1998 
Women, Work and Poverty 
Rev. Michelle Tooley 
5318 Edmondson Pike 
Nashville, TN 37211 
P: (615) 460-5549 
F: (615) 460-5684 
tooley_michelle@macmail.belmont.edu 


Nicaragua 


June 18-28 

Labor Rights and F ree Trade 
Tom Ricker 
6409 Winston st. 
Bethesda, MD 20817 
(301) 263-0021 
bildrick@erols.com 


July 9-25, 1997 (includes Washington DC) 
Economic Violence and the World Bank 
John Mateyko 
PO Box 192 
Lewes,DE 19958 
(302) 645-2657 
fax (302) 645 0224 


August 1-15 

Inter Cultural Teen Delegation 
Andrea Hickle 
1105 Sapling P| 
Raleigh,NC 27615 
(919) 856-9468 


October 1-15 
Globalization and Justice 
Rev. Jarrett Kerbel 
Church of St. John Evangelist 
2640 Park Drive 
Flossmoor, IL 60422 
(708) 798-4150 


December TBA 

Structural Adjustment and theC orporate Agenda 
Witness For Peace 
110 Maryland Avenue NE, Suite 304 
Washington, DC 20002 
(202) 544-0781 
witness@w4peace.org 


January 24-February 7 
Habitat for H umanity 
David Harris 
1204 South Park Street 
Red Wing, MN 55066 
(612) 388-5863 


Haiti 
Note: additional delegations to Haiti are currently 


in the planning stages. Please contact us if the fol- 
lowing dates do not fit your schedule 


August/September TBA 
Marie Racine 
5145 Nebraska Ave. NW 
Washington, DC 20008 
H: (202) 966-1356 
W: (202) 274-5768 


Rev. Louis Chase 
12217 Harris Ave 
Lynwood, CA 90262 
(310) 632-2857 


January, 1998 TBA 
Teres Lynn 
1275 Seritos Drive 
Laguna Beach,CA 92651 
(714) 532-6019 
lynn@chapman.edu 


Summer, 1998 
Tom Driver 
501 West 123rd St. #14G 
New York, NY 10027 
H/F: (212) 662-8209 
email: tfd3@columbia.edu 


Message 


Continued from page 1 


fall in two separate protests against Phillips Van 
Heusen, a US-based clothing manufacturer with fac- 
toriesin Guatemala that until March 18, 1997 refused 
to bargain with a legally recognized union. In these 
actions, WF Pers and others leafleted Phillips Van 
Heusen outlet stores and department stores selling 
PVH clothing. These actions have resulted in some 
negative media coverage for PVH, which was a major 
reason for their recent capitulation in the contract 
struggle. 


In California,in February, 1997, Witness for Peace 
activists staged a rally outside the Walt Disney 
Company's annual shareholders meeting in Anaheim. 
Attended by over 14,000, the meeting was a forum for 
shareholders to vote on issues such as executive com- 
pensation (CEO Michael Eisner made over $200 mil- 


lion in 1993!) and of the use of sweatshop labor in 
Haiti and elsewhere. Witness for Peace owns one 
share of Disney stock (and oneshareof PVH stock), 
allowing us to enter the shareholders meetings and to 
speak directly to management. 


While activists protested outside! went inside to cast 
my vote on behalf of Witness for Peace and to speak 
to the issue of sweatshops and child labor. | told 
Michael Eisner, the Board of Directors, and the other 
shareholders that Disney must not add to the spread- 
ing scourge of sweatshops. On behalf of the WFP 
community, | declared that people want to know that 
the goods they purchase are made ethical ly— especial- 
ly Disney's child-friendly products. | implored the 
corporation, which had profited mightily in 1996, to 
spend a little money to stand up for what they knew 
was right. The shareholder resolution lost, but gar- 
nered thirty four million share-votes— a huge victory 
for the anti-sweatshop movement. M eanwhile,the 
demonstration outside was on CNN, and was featured 


in the New York Times, the USA Today the Los Angeles 
Times and the Washington Post. 


The use of shareholders rights as a tool,along with 
these demonstrations of consumer pressure indicate a 
new, exciting path for WFP analysis and activism. 
These are pieces of a new struggle: a campaign to 
bring the concepts of corporate responsibility and fair 
trade into the mainstream; a campaign to demon- 
strate Witness for Peace's effectiveness in pressuring 
corporations and policymakers to be mindful of the 
massive,dreadful human costs of free trade and the 
global economy . This campaign, People and the P rofit 
Margin, isjust beginning. This Campaign Activist Kit 
isso diverse,that there is literally something for 
everyone. Read more about how you can get involved 
on page 6. | invite and encourage every Witness for 
Peace member to participate. 


— By Steven Bennett, Executive Director 


